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Despite a great deal of disappointment extending over several 
decades of hope, the good people of America are still blindly look- 
ing to English teachers for the accomplishment of two enormous 
tasks. They fully expect us to inculcate in the people of the land 
a love of good literature, and rather suppose that we are teaching 
the youth to use the English language effectively in his daily 
speaking and writing. These two tasks, we say, are life-sized 
jobs. The rest of the world, however, unthinkingly asserts that 
they ought to be easy. There is some evidence that they are 
insurmountable undertakings. At the very least, they are tasks 
worthy of the brains of the shrewdest of teachers. 

In an effort to do his work wisely, but not too well, the English 
teacher has, after the fashion of other teachers, attempted to organ- 
ize his subject-matter into a related whole and bind it into a beauti- 
ful brief filled with related rules and regulations. To expedite his 
teaching detail, he has set up arbitrary standards of right and 
wrong, good and bad, reputable and vulgar. He has accepted the 
word of scholars and textbook writers that a few authors are stand- 
ard and the rest are not. This idea has spread wonderfully, for 
most of the standard authors are dead, and there is no one to prove 
any classification wrong. The English teacher, after further con- 
sulting the enormity of his problem, has also fallen into the practice 
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of fishing out models from the writings of these standard or respect- 
able authors to be used on credulous school boys and girls. In 
short he has done about everything that he dares do toward elevat- 
ing — or reducing — literature and the art of writing to the level of 
the chemistry textbook and the laboratory manual. 

It is because of this running to standards and classifications and 
boundary lines that the English teacher has taken up with intoler- 
ance, the besetting vice of all who instruct. Twitted by his co- 
workers, the teachers of science, because of inaccuracies in his re- 
sults he has foolishly betaken himself to definition and rule to clear 
himself of the charge. He has sought to make his living language 
logical and his living literature amenable to law — all this in order 
to make his work both respected and easy. Having made his rules 
and regulations, he of course prepares to wage defensive and often 
offensive war to protect them. Having said that poetry is such and 
such a thing, he turns about and spends the rest of his natural life 
defending the statement. Having asserted on his honor as a 
scholar and a schoolmarm that an infinitive should not be split, 
even for cause, he creeps forth with unnumbered hosts of red and 
blue pencils to battle iconoclastic splitters of infinitives to the death. 

In the teaching of literature the tendency to become intolerant 
is less than it is in the teaching of language, grammar, or rhetoric. 
People who have read Alexander Pope and Walt Whitman, Shelley 
and Tennyson, Milton and Coleridge, Walter Pater and Robert 
Louis Stevenson are rather apt to have liberal ideas in regard to 
standards of prose and poetry. If they have carried their interests 
down to date and have read much of the newly unswaddled poetry 
and the Freudian fantasias of the last decade they are likely to be 
still more tolerant. So many things about literature have been 
proved to be both true and untrue that the sensible teacher soon 
decides to proceed with an open mind. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, many teachers of literature 
have taken their postgraduate training seriously enough to go forth 
into the high schools and by-schools and colleges of our land and 
instruct the young people that all that is really worth while in 
literature can be found in the philosophical allegory of The Faerie 
Queene, or the involved sentences of Milton's argumentative essays, 
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or the puerile atheism of Shelley. They have circumscribed their 
own favorite field and called it literature, tossing aside all other 
things. But most of us, luckily, have not been so sure of ourselves 
and the knowledge implanted therein. 

It is when we come to the teaching of our living language that 
we are prone to put our faith in standards and rules. We run to 
them because they aid us in the presentation of our subject- 
matter — whatever that is — and help us to blue-pencil our college 
compositions and our high-school themes — whatever they are. 
They help us to mark out the boundary line between reputable and 
vulgar — wherever it is — and daub it with luminous paint so that 
we can tell — and often do tell, even in the dark, which side of the 
line we are on. Standards and rules help us to know that we just 
must use certain cases at certain places in our uncertain sentences. 

Our next step, as pilgrim pedagogues, is to classify these respected 
rulings and rapidly put them into textbooks — -lest we forget. After 
this has been done we secure adoptions for our books and bestow 
them upon young men and women who have enrolled in our courses 
with a hazy hope that they will thereby have their English 
improved. We tell these young hopefuls that if they will obey 
the law when they write compositions they will grow in grace and 
wisdom and help to save our language from the evil, present-day 
practices of those who are getting away with it so effectively. 

Our situation as teachers is now ideal. We have a subject- 
matter, a thing commonly but erroneously supposed to be a ne- 
cessity in teaching. We have a body of logically related rules and 
regulations. We have our standards and our sanctions. From 
this point on, to our feeble way of thinking, we shall have easy 
sailing. If we find anything wrong, we shall mark it in the 
approved fashion, carefully referring to page, section, chapter, and 
decimal indicator — and all will be well. 

No wonder we become intolerant. Anybody who makes his 
living by resetting split infinitives, changing accusatives to nomina- 
tives and nominatives to accusatives, reinverting inverted orders, 
tying up dangling participles, and marking awkward constructions 
with a red K is likely to become cocksure of almost everything. 
He is lucky if he doesn't go mad with certainty. He is sure, sooner 
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or later, to believe in the stuff that he preaches and practices. 
Nothing can save him from pedantry. 

Is there any hope at all, then, for him who has fallen into this 
blissful state of intolerance ? Can he be rescued from this slough 
of triviality? Can he be persuaded that he is not a divinely 
appointed guardian of the conduct of his language ? What must 
he do to be saved from himself ? 

He must get him a new vision of his job — a new conception of 
his mission on earth. His intolerance is sure to slip off his neck 
and fall like lead into the sea the minute he discovers that language 
exists on earth mainly to serve the language needs of the present 
generation, and that it is his business to teach it on such a basis. 
A startling discovery, that! His salvation lies in centering his 
attention upon teaching the effective use of the language as that 
effective use is manifest in the journalism, literature, business, and 
social life of today. 

Effectiveness in the present-day use of language is the true 
field of the living-language teacher. It is the only cure for intoler- 
ance. The English teachers of our land, if they only knew it, might 
as well give up trying to dominate our language. The English 
language always has refused to be mollycoddled, and doubtless 
always will. When it wants to break a law or turn over in bed, 
it generally does so without asking the permission of our splitting 
heads. Anyhow, a new force has arisen that is competent to pre- 
serve standards. 

Newspaper, magazine, and book editors will take care of what- 
ever standards of English need professional nursing. With the 
great number of newspapers and magazines now before the eyes 
of the American people every day, it is foolish to expect anything 
other than a steady drift of our language to the standards of news- 
paper and magazine English. Newspapers we have with us 
always, the English teacher we have not. If English teachers 
conceive it their duty to control the standards of language, protect 
its purity, and save it from the ravages of those who are using it 
most, they should resign and begin work in or upon the editorial 
offices of American newspapers and magazines. There they can 
exert a quiet, natural, unnoticed influence upon the standards. 
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Our language is in the hands of the Chicago Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript, the New York Times, the Bell Syndicate, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Literary Digest, and William Randolph Hearst. 
We may properly pray for it, but we can no longer hope to domi- 
nate it. 

When the English teacher learns to respect effectiveness in 
language, he has found his work and is likely to become happy and 
tolerant. The good newspaper story that he reads may not come 
up to the standards of style that Addison and Steele attained, but 
if it succeeds in carrying its message across to the present-day 
reader it has done all that we can reasonably ask of it. The adver- 
tisement that attracts and pleases and sells commodities is good 
English even when its sentences are incomplete and its infinitives 
are irreparably split. 

Advertising writers of today are solving language problems 
that Walter Pater and Charles Lamb would have trembled before. 
Newspaper and magazine feature writers are performing stunts in 
appealing to jaded, indifferent readers that writers of the eighteenth 
century never dreamed of having to perform. Sales-letter writers 
are pulling money from pockets by sheer power of English tinged 
with a knowledge of human nature. Such writers must be given 
full credit for what they are doing. Their accomplishments are 
not to be sniffed at. 

The world places a higher value on power in language than it 
does on mere correctness. It is absurd to tell students that English 
must be pure before it is anything else. They know better. The 
attention of those who in good faith come to us to learn how to 
write must be centered on the problem of getting a worth-while 
message over to a definite, well-understood audience. They must 
learn to study the audience, know its interests, judge the force of 
its prejudices, sanctions, likes, and dislikes. Students want to 
know these things. They show a surprising amount of interest in 
real writing when they are given an opportunity to do some of it. 

Until a very few years ago practically all teachers of English 
were intolerant of newspaper English, business English (spoken and 
written), advertising English, almost any English or near-English 
that was serving a definite need in the everyday life of the people. 
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They regarded each of these forms as a corruption of the pure form 
developed by writers long since dead and perpetuated by gram- 
marians, lexicographers, and rhetoricians, who never were alive. 
Indeed, they believed that the only pure English being written in 
their day was what was found in corrected copies of college composi- 
tions. This attempt to perpetuate literary forms of little or no 
practical use in the world of today has undoubtedly been respon- 
sible for the antipathy that instructors in English have shown 
toward the newer practical types of writing. 

Perhaps it is unwise in a discussion of intolerance in English 
teaching to allow one's self to condemn any form of English utterly, 
but if there be a form that deserves complete condemnation it is 
the high-school theme and college composition. Why we have 
put so much faith in a form that has no existence outside of schools 
and colleges no one has ever successfully explained. The average 
theme or composition has no definite audience. The student 
writes for no fixed group of people whose likes and dislikes he may 
consider in his writing, whose prejudices and sanctions he may 
appeal to. He writes neither to express himself nor to impress 
others. He is careful merely to conform to the wishes of his 
teacher. In writing a theme for a teacher he is as far as he can 
get from the natural condition under which any business or literary 
worker works. 

It is in this typical theme or composition that many a student 
has all of his best and most natural tendencies as a writer beaten 
out of him. Not having a definite audience in mind, he is deprived 
of all opportunity to exercise his natural language skill. The use 
of language presupposes a speaker or writer and an audience. 
Where the audience is missing we are bound to have artificiality 
and emphasis on form, there being nothing else to emphasize. 
The composition has become a great narrowing force, blinding both 
teacher and student to the truer and bigger value and use of 
language. 

So the composition or theme has played its part in making the 
English teacher intolerant. It has given him a beautiful oppor- 
tunity to apply measures, rules, regulations, and standards. 
Having no other means of measuring its worth, he has measured 
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it by standards and rules provided in textbooks. The college 
composition has been an interesting plaything for college teachers, 
but it has the same relation to learning to write that a cataract 
over the eye has to learning to see. 

Lately, however, there has been a pronounced turn toward the 
hitherto unrecognized forms of useful English composition — the 
news story, the feature article, the editorial, the advertisement, 
the business letter, the conversation, the business talk, various 
types of formal and informal address, the magazine story. And 
there has sprung up a new interest in the study of truly modern 
and constructive English. Students can readily see the actual 
needs of a language that is trying to accomplish a definite task. 
They can understand a reason for delicacy in the sale of perfumes, 
for dignity in the sale of stocks and bonds, and for colloquialism 
in the sale of tobacco. More astonishing than that, they can even 
appreciate the need of a sane correctness in news stories, business 
letters, and advertising, the correctness which we had almost given 
up as lost. 

Dozens of texts on business English have come from the press 
recently. Book after book on newspaper writing and many 
books of models from newspapers and magazines are being put 
into use in classes in constructive English. Not a few teachers are 
using advertisements as models, and some are using the teaching 
of advertising as a means of teaching English. English depart- 
ments are everywhere waking up to the good results of teaching 
English as it is used — effectively used in our busy workaday 
life. 

We need have no fear that business English, advertising English, 
or newspaper English is going to corrupt the pure English of 
Addison and Steele and college Freshmen. A solecism in an adver- 
tisement is more dangerous than it is in a college composition. 
A vulgarism in a sales letter may cut down the number of buyers 
50 per cent. We can demand of students a reasonable amount of 
correctness and respect for standards in applied English forms and 
give excellent, convincing reasons for demanding them. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot do so in compositions and themes. All of these 
things we have so long striven for in college compositions, we can 
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ask and receive in writing that is done for a purpose that strikes 
the student as being real, useful, and worth his efforts. 

If the teacher of English is willing to be cured of his intolerance 
all he has to do is to lift up his eye shade and take a peep beyond 
the desk on which he grades themes. Let him catch a vision of 
what America is doing with the language that he champions. She 
is making it entertain, inform, transact business, carry news and 
propaganda. She is making it perform in a way that it was never 
called upon to perform before. The world outside of school is 
really doing remarkably well with our language, and we might 
take a few lessons ourselves from beyond the classroom and campus. 

Then — after a little blinking of his eyes — the English teacher 
will, we hope, recognize that the guardianship of standards has 
passed into other hands and that newspaper and magazine men are 
doing a fair piece of work, considering their youth, their inexperi- 
ence, and the fact that they probably do not realize that they are 
on the job. 

And finally, after a little more blinking and a little keen think- 
ing, the English teacher will — -we hope again — come to a realization 
that his job and his opportunity lie in teaching the effective, 
present-day literary and business use of the English language, and 
that only through such teaching can he accomplish all that he has 
vainly striven to accomplish in the way of standards and much 
that he ought to have been accomplishing in the way of results. 



